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The Civil Service in Post- War Readjustment 

By Herbert E. Morgan 

Of the United States Civil Service Commission 

A NY American institution that normally employs in the neigh- 
■*■*■ borhood of a half-million workers, or approximately one in 
two hundred of our entire population, and the personnel of which 
was expanded to almost a million to meet war demands, must be 
considered in the general shaking-up and sorting-out process of 
dismembering the human machinery of war. Such an institution 
is the civil service of the United States. 

There were considerable increases in the civil establishment 
during the period of war before the participation of the United 
States. After the American declaration, the great army of work- 
ers behind the fighting forces grew by tens of thousands until it 
numbered almost a million men and women. In the nineteen 
months of America's participation in the conflict the United 
States Civil Service Commission gave examinations under the 
civil-service law and rules to slightly less than a million persons 
and supplied to the service about 400,000 persons with tested 
qualifications. The number of civilian employes in the District 
of Columbia increased from about 35,000 to approximately 95,000. 
The mechanical forces at navy yards and naval stations increased 
from less than 21,000 to more than 100,000, and in government 
ordnance plants from 11,000 to about 40,000. Other branches 
were greatly augmented. Not only was it necessary to provide 
qualified men and women in numbers sufficient to meet the un- 
precedented calls for extra workers, but the places of thousands 
of men who shifted from the civil to the military service had 
to be filled as well. 

With the war practically ended there is a partial reversal of 
processes. Two matters which now have the attention of the 
government are the replacement in either government or private 
employ of civilian workers who are dismissed because of necessary 
reductions, and the reinstatement in the civil service of men who 
left that branch of the government to meet the Hun on the field 
of battle. 
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At the time this is being written some reductions in the person- 
nel of the civil service have already been made. The heavy reduc- 
tions are yet to come, but they will extend over a period of many 
months. Not all of the "war workers" will be dismissed, how- 
ever. While it stands to reason that the government cannot 
employ indefinitely the maximum war force, it is equally certain 
that never again can its normal business be conducted with the 
pre-war equipment. A return to the conditions that existed two 
years ago is utterly impossible. There are indications that a still 
more extensive naval construction program will be authorized; the 
regular army will be a larger institution than before the war, at 
least for some time to come, and a considerable part of the.military 
establishment possibly will be needed to assist in policing Central 
Europe, in enforcing peace terms, and in the rehabilitation of 
devastated portions of Belgium and France; increased govern- 
ment ownership, or at least control of public utilities is also 
among the possibilities; the huge national debt necessitates the 
collection of additional revenue from many and varied sources; 
the war may leave us with a merchant marine worthy of the name, 
something that a thirty years' fight for subsidy failed to accom- 
plish; our foreign trade will be increased; industries must absorb 
the greater part of the millions of men who made up our fighting 
forces ; soldiers and sailors who, as a result of wounds received in 
the conflict, are incapable of returning to their former occupations, 
must be reeducated so as to fit them again to be wage-earners; 
the government has gone into new lines of work, such as insurance 
for soldiers and sailors. Each of these things will make work 
for the civil establishment. In the aggregate they will keep 
thousands of employes busy. 

As soon as the armistice was signed it became evident that, 
unless prompt measures were adopted to prevent it, the wasteful 
operation of dismissed employes leaving on trains that passed 
others bringing in new appointees would develop; for, while re- 
ductions in some parts of the service could be regarded as a 
corollary of the cessation of hostilities, it was certain that some 
offices, such as the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and the Office of the Adjutant-General of the 
Army, would be confronted by after-war tasks too heavy for the 
forces already employed. The obvious thing to do to forestall 
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such an anomalous situation was to make an arrangement whereby 
employes dismissed from offices in which they were not needed 
could be used in offices in which they were needed. Existing law 
did not permit the transfer of employes from one department to 
another if they had served less than three years; and in order to 
meet the situation the President issued, on November 29, 1918, 
on the recommendation of the Civil Service Commission, an 
Executive order which provides that the names of persons in the 
competitive classified service with unrestricted status who were 
appointed prior to the date of the order, who have served less than 
three years, who are separated from the service because of reduc- 
tion of force, and who are recommended for further employment 
by the government because of demonstrated efficiency in the 
offices from which they are separated, will, upon request, be en- 
tered by the Civil Service Commission upon appropriate eligible 
registers for reappointment, eligibility thereon to continue for 
one year from the date of separation. 

Reemployment registers established under the terms of the 
Executive order have been in a constant state of exhaustion, the 
eligibles having been certified and appointed as soon as they were 
available. There has been a net reduction in the personnel of 
some thousands since the signing of the armistice. In practically 
all cases, excepting employes of ordnance plants of the army, 
those who have left the government service and returned to their 
homes have done so because they did not wish to remain. Large 
numbers of persons entered the civil service during the period of 
war for patriotic reasons and at some personal sacrifice, and many 
of these have felt that they were justified in returning to their 
homes and again taking up their normal duties. 

It is expected that, when the reductions in the civil service 
become heavier, there will be a surplus of eligibles on the reemploy- 
ment registers. With a feeling that discharged war workers 
should have the assistance of the government in obtaining em- 
ployment, as well as with consideration for the larger economic 
aspects involved, the Civil Service Commission is in communication 
with the Department of Labor with a view to making arrange- 
ments in advance for the replacement in private employ of surplus 
eligibles on reemployment registers when such surplus shall exist. 
Also, the commission recommended to the chairmen of the Senate 
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and House committees on the census that provision be made in 
legislation authorizing the fourteenth decennial census that 
eligibles on reemployment registers established under the Execu- 
tive order of November 29, 1918, shall be used, so far as is practi- 
cable, for filling positions in connection with the census. The 
census bill, which has been reported from conference, contains 
such a provision. 

Anticipating the time when men who left the classified civil 
service to enter the war would be mustered out, and, therefore, 
seeking employment, the Civil Service Commission recommended 
to the President that provision be made for the reinstatement 
in the civil service of such men. Accordingly, the President is- 
sued, on July 18, 1918, the following Executive order: 

A person leaving the classified civil service to engage in the military or naval 
service of the government during the present war with Germany and who has 
been honorably discharged may be reinstated in the civil service at any time 
within five years after his discharge, provided that at the time of reinstatement 
he has the required fitness to perform the duties of the position to which reinstate- 
ment is sought. 

Under the reinstatement rule which applies to persons other 
than those who come within the terms of the Executive order 
quoted, a person who separates from the classified civil service 
without delinquency or misconduct may be reinstated in the de- 
partment from which he separated upon the request of such depart- 
ment made within one year of the date of separation. Under the 
terms of the Executive order applying to soldiers and sailors in 
the present war, a person who comes within the terms of the 
order may be reinstated anywhere in the classified service within 
five years after his honorable discharge from the military or naval 
service, provided that at the time of reinstatement he is fitted 
for the work to be performed. 

The civil-service law and rules do not give to the Civil Service 
Commission any power of appointment or removal; that power is 
left where it was prior to such law, namely, in the President and 
the heads of the departments. Therefore, the commission is not 
authorized to oust present incumbents of civil positions to make 
room for discharged soldiers and sailors who are eligible for rein- 
statement; the most that the commission can do is to bring their 
desire for reemployment in the government service to the atten- 
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tion of appointing officers — that is, heads of departments and 
independent offices. The action taken by the commission with 
this end in view is shown in the minutes of its proceedings for 
January 9, 1919, as follows: 

2. Reinstatements under Executive Obdeb of July 18, 1918, or Men 
Who Entered the Military or Naval Service. 

The following outline of action to be followed with reference to reinstatements 
under the Executive order of July 18, 1918, is approved. The order provides 
for reinstatement in the civil service at any time within five years after discharge 
from the military or naval service. 

Public announcement will be made that men who are eligible for reinstatement 
under the Executive order of July 18, 1918, may apply direct to the office or 
establishment from which they entered the military or naval service if they 
desire reinstatement there, or to the proper district secretary if they desire 
employment in some branch of the field service, or direct to the commission if 
they desire reinstatement to positions filled from the commission's registers at 
Washington. 

General authority will be given to boards at various government establish- 
ments, such as navy yards, arsenals, engineer districts, etc., to reinstate men 
who meet the requirements in positions for which the boards maintain registers. 
District secretaries will maintain lists of persons eligible for reinstatement who 
desire reinstatement in positions for which the district secretary maintains an 
eligible register, and the commission will likewise maintain lists for positions 
filled from the commission's registers. The attention of appointing officers will 
be called to these lists of persons eligible for reinstatement. 

In determining qualifications, the physical condition shown upon a man's 
discharge from the military or naval service will be accepted, unless there is 
reason to doubt that his present condition is the same as when discharged, when 
further physical examination may be required. 

Where physical condition is such as seems to render the man ineligible for 
reinstatement, the case, with the man's previous record, will be reported through 
the commission to the vocational board with a view to the applicant's possible 
rehabilitation. 

It has not been the practice of the Civil Service Commission to 
maintain lists of persons eligible for reinstatement under the usual 
reinstatement rule. Persons eligible for reinstatement under the 
rule and who desire it are required to make application for rein- 
statement to the office from which they separated, and upon the 
request of such office the commission issues a certificate authoriz- 
ing the reinstatement, if it is permissible under the rules. It will 
be noted, however, that in the case of discharged soldiers and 
sailors who are eligible for reinstatement under the Executive 
order of July 18, 1918, the commission plans to go further and will 
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do everything within its authority to assist them to find new 
positions in the civil service. 

The preference in original appointment to civil positions which 
the present law allows to discharged soldiers and sailors is specified 
in section 1754 of the Revised Statutes, which provides that per- 
sons honorably discharged from the military or naval service by 
reason of disability resulting from wounds or sickness incurred in 
the line of duty shall be preferred for appointments to the civil 
offices, provided they are found to possess the business capacity 
necessary for the proper discharge of the duties of such offices. A 
person who has been allowed preference under the statute has the 
following advantages: (a) He is released from all age limitations; 
(b) he has to attain an average percentage of only 65 to be eligible, 
while for all others the average percentage required is 70; (c) hav- 
ing attained an average percentage of 65, his name is placed on 
the register above, and is certified before, those of persons who 
have not been allowed preference; and (d) he is released from the 
law and rules relating to the apportionment of appointments. 
(Under the law, positions in the government offices at Washing- 
ton, D. C, are apportioned among the several states and terri- 
tories on the basis of population, as nearly as the conditions of a 
good administration will warrant. Positions outside of Washing- 
ton are not so apportioned.) 

Persons entitled to preference under the statute are not released 
from any requirement as to physical condition, or from any other 
requirement of the examination for which application is made, 
except those specifically set forth in the preceding paragraph. 
The civil-service regulations as now framed, specifying certain 
physical defects which will debar from all examinations and other 
physical defects which will debar from certain examinations, are 
based upon the requirements of the service as established by the 
several departmental chiefs. 

Legislative provisions are now under consideration by Congress 
with a view to determining what preference, including release 
from physical requirements, may be allowed to discharged soldiers 
and sailors. Where the bars applying to the physically disabled 
are let down in favor of an applicant with military or naval service, 
it is contemplated, in drafts which are being discussed, that the 
Civil Service Commission shall confer with the Federal Board for 
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Vocational Education to determine whether or not the man has 
reached a state of rehabilitation which will enable him to render 
effective service. 

Not only are men in the military and naval services who are 
eligible for reinstatement under the Executive order of July 18, 
1918, interested in opportunities for employment in the civil serv- 
ice, but large numbers of soldiers and sailors who have never been 
employed in the civil service and who are soon to be discharged 
may desire to know what opportunity the civil service offers for 
employment. With this in view the Civil Service Commission 
communicated with the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy on December 17, 1918, requesting authority to appoint 
representatives of the commission at all establishments of the 
army and the navy in the United States, where service men are 
or will be assembled in considerable numbers, in order that sol- 
diers and sailors soon to be discharged may readily obtain informa- 
tion concerning opportunities for employment in the civil service. 
The necessary authority for the appointment of these representa- 
tives was issued by the Secretary of the Navy on January 2 and 
by the Secretary of War on January 4. 

At the time this is being written, forty representatives of the 
Civil Service Commission are in the field visiting the various es- 
tablishments and making nominations to the commission for the 
appointment of representatives for the purpose stated. Many 
have already been appointed and the full organization is rapidly 
nearing completion. Pending the appointment of the special 
representatives, the commission brings opportunities for employ- 
ment in the civil service to the attention of men at the military 
and naval establishments through permanent local boards of civil- 
service examiners near such establishments. The commission is 
entrusting the work of representation at military and naval estab- 
lishments to welfare workers who are already on the ground. 
Keen interest in the project is being shown by these welfare 
workers as well as by the commanding officers and their subordi- 
nates and by the men in whose behalf the work is being done. 

Besides making it easy for men at military and naval establish- 
ments to obtain information concerning present opportunities, 
the commission is instructing the men through its representatives 
in the manner of making use of the civil-service organization after 
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they return to their homes. This organization consists of approx- 
imately 3,000 local boards of examiners, made up exclusively of 
federal employes, in every part of the country, and reporting to 
district secretaries in twelve civil-service districts, all under the 
supervision and direction of the commission at Washington. 

The local boards of examiners have offices in all cities that have 
house-to-house delivery of mail, and in some smaller cities that do 
not have such delivery. All local boards of examiners are supplied 
currently with announcements of examinations and are fully in- 
formed concerning civil-service matters generally. Discharged 
soldiers and sailors are instructed to keep in touch with local 
boards of examiners in their respective communities in order that 
they may be currently advised as to opportunities for employ- 
ment. Those who live in communities in which the Civil Service 
Commission is not represented are instructed to communicate 
directly with the commission at Washington or with the nearest 
district secretary, whose address is furnished. In a normal year 
there are from forty to fifty thousand appointments in the federal 
civil service, embracing every class of occupation from mere un- 
skilled labor to the highest grades of technical, professional and 
scientific positions. 

Discharged soldiers and sailors, as well as all other citizens, are 
encouraged to make full use of this country-wide organization. 
It has met the relatively moderate demands of peace and has stood 
the acid test of war. It saved the government millions of dollars 
and much precious time in the feverish haste of preparing for war 
by supplying when needed thousands upon thousands of men and 
women who had been tested by examination and found qualified 
to perform work of certain kinds for which they were certified as 
eligible. 

The operation of the civil-service system as a recruiting agency 
is illustrated by the methods employed to meet the changed con- 
ditions brought about by the war. During the war period, for the 
first time, the War and Navy Departments delegated to the Civil 
Service Commission authority actually to employ labor in addition 
to the duty imposed by law of testing applicants and certifying 
eligibles. The system adopted for the navy-yard service furnishes 
the best example. 

The usual procedure in filling vacancies in the mechanical forces 
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at navy yards and naval stations is to receive applications at the 
several yards and stations for the classes of work in which there 
is likely to be need for additional men. Under this method the 
applications are received and the ratings made by the local boards 
of civil service examiners at the yards and stations. These local 
boards, with reference to the administration of the civil-service 
law, are under the direct and sole control of the Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington. 

When it became certain, on account of the international situa- 
tion, that a greatly augmented force of civil employes at naval 
establishments was necessary, it also became evident, owing to 
industrial conditions prevailing, that the customary means of 
recruiting the navy-yard service would fail to meet the needs in 
certain trades, especially those connected with shipbuilding. It 
was plain that agencies in addition to the local labor boards must 
be employed, if the tremendously increased volume of naval work 
was to be kept from lagging. 

At once the Civil Service Commission made an arrangement 
with the Navy Department to instruct the responsible officers at 
navy yards and naval stations to make daily report to the depart- 
ment by telegraph of their respective urgent needs, that is, the 
needs which could not be met through local filing of applications. 
The telegraphic reports from the several sources were collected in 
the Navy Department and transmitted daily to the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The commission, in turn, each week, or more frequently when 
necessary, mailed a compilation of these specified needs to each 
of its 3,000 district and local boards. All of these representatives 
were instructed to use every proper effort to locate men with the 
qualifications desired who were willing and able to accept govern- 
ment employment. The district and local boards disseminated 
the information by sending notices to local newspapers, by enlist- 
ing the aid of local trade-unions, by keeping in touch with offices 
of the United States Employment Service of the Department 
of Labor, and by directly approaching individuals when there 
was opportunity for personal interview. Care was exercised to 
avoid undue interference with employes of private plants. The 
American Federation of Labor also rendered assistance of the 
greatest value in this work of recruiting skilled labor. During 
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the nineteen months of America's participation in the war, as a 
result of these special efforts, the mechanical forces at navy yards 
and naval stations were increased by more than 80,000 men. 

In all cases of urgent need, when men could be found who were 
said to possess the desired qualifications and who were in a posi- 
tion to accept government employment, the Civil Service Com- 
mission arranged for one of its recruiting agents in the field to call 
upon each such man, receive his application showing his training 
and experience, look up his references, and give him a rating on 
the spot. If he was found eligible, the recruiting agent purchased 
his railroad ticket and shipped the man immediately to a naval 
establishment which was in need of his services, the government 
paying for the expense of transportation if the man was willing 
to sign a contract to work for six months. When practicable, 
available men were assembled in groups at convenient places for 
testing and shipment. 

Methods similar to those employed in the case of the navy-yard 
service, varied to fit the peculiar conditions, were applied to 
recruiting for other branches and positions. 

It is probably not generally understood that in many of the 
examinations given by the Civil Service Commission, the competi- 
tors are not required to assemble in an examination room for a 
written examination, but are graded upon their training and 
experience and where necessary, upon their physical condition. 
These so-called non-assembled examinations are given for two 
general classes of positions, viz: (1) Mechanical trades and 
similar positions, and (2) high-grade technical, professional and 
scientific positions, and administrative positions which cannot 
adequately be filled by promotion and for which the government 
requires men or women whose fitness is demonstrated in a record 
of successful experience. In such examinations competitors are 
rated upon the sworn statements in their applications and upon 
corroborative evidence adduced by the commission. 

In his annual report issued in December, 1918, the Secretary 
of the Navy paid the following tribute to the war recruiting efforts 
of the Civil Service Commission : 

Under the law, all navy-yard workmen miist be recruited through the civil 
service, and the department desires to express its gratification and appreciation 
of the manner in which the Civil Service Commission met the emergency and 
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by the creation of almost a new organization and the fearless cutting of all need- 
less red tape has done all that was humanly possible to meet the navy's demands 
in the shortest practical time. 

In a statement recently sent out from the naval aircraft fac- 
tory at Philadelphia, the following appeared : 

On October 1, 1917, the first mechanic was hired at the naval aircraft factory 
the only government-owned industry of its kind in the United States. On 
November 1, 1918, there were 3,642 men employed in building flying boats for 

the navy Civil service rules, at first looked upon as a handicap, 

had to be dealt with and naval regulations were to be taken into consideration 

at every step Testimony of the generally satisfactory caliber of 

the employees secured under civil service is found in the fact that it was necessary 
to hire a total of only 6,035 persons to provide for the growth of force and for 
replacement. In private industry it is often necessary to hire eight to ten per- 
sons before a satisfactory employee is secured. Further testimony of the gener- 
ally satisfactory caliber of the working force recruited under civil service is found 
in the fact that only 139 persons have been discharged for cause since the start 
of the factory. 

This machinery of the civil service system, smoothed in the 
running by long use in peace and in war, is ever at the service of 
those who seek employment. It must be regarded as an important 
factor in plans of labor readjustment. Notwithstanding the ab- 
normal expansion to meet war needs, and consequent reductions 
now, vacancies which must be filled are constantly occurring in 
the vast civilian force. Even at this time examinations of more 
than one hundred different kinds are open. Specialists are in 
greatest demand but there is frequent opportunity for the em- 
ployment of those who have no training in a specialty. The 
reemployment registers referred to earlier in this article, while 
they may for a time furnish an excess of eligibles for some posi- 
tions, cannot be depended upon to meet the full needs of the 
service at any time. 



